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censured me for doing so. Some time afterwards I received a letter from Mr. King informing me of his acceptance of the Mission to England, tendered to him by Mr. Adams. I assured him in reply of my gratification that he had found himself in a situation to accept a place so honorable and for the duties of "which he was so. well qualified, and wished him very sincerely a successful mission and safe return. His health, however, soon failed and in about a year he came .home an invalid. I called at his home in the city, and he directed that I should be admitted, but his old servant William informed me that he was very ill and suggested the propriety of deferring my visit for a clay or two, in which I acquiesced. He grew rapidly worse and shortly after died, and I was thus prevented from seeing him again.
Mr. King's career as a public man, tho' it failed to fulfill the expectations which were justified by its early promise, was highly distinguished. He was appointed a Senator in Congress by the state of Massachusetts as early as 178-, and also a delegate to represent that State in the Convention which framed the present Constitution of the United States,, was made Minister to England by Gen. Washington in 1796, and represented the country at that court until the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, when he requested his recall, was twice elected to the U. S. Senate by the state of New York, to which he had removed, and was actually one of its representatives in that body when he was nominated by Mr. Adams and appointed to the English Mission. In politics he was from first to last a federalist of the Hamilton school. The only material difference between him and his old associates arose from a diversity of sentiment not upon any general principle but in regard to the extent to which upon a particular occasion and a special question ° their country required an intermission of party. He understood too well the working of the public mind not to know that, after the sacking of the Capitol by the enemy, the War, whatever might have been its -previous character, must become national, and that those who failed to support it would fall under the ban of popular opinion. Viewing the matter in this light and moved also by a genuine partriotic impulse he dissented from the course pursued by his party in that crisis, arrayed himself on the side of his country and zealously sustained the Grovernment. This gave him a position in the public estimation which was denied to the mass of his former associates and contributed largely to his re-election to the Senate. A man of sound sense and good taste, having through the greater part of his life associated with eminent men, as well in Europe as in his own Country, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of what belonged to the proprieties of every
0 MS. II, p. 20.ts, us a band of fanatics-, and ended by a motion to lay tho Petition on the table, adding that it would bo. but; justly treated wo.ro it, thrown under (he table.f Col. Young, as would, in all probability, defeat a rival for whom it cannot be supposed he entertained much affection. It must have been under some such Impressions, that, contrary to the expectations, and to the surprise of all parties, on the 2nd day of .Tune he issued a proclamation requiring an extra session -of the legislature on the 2nd day of August,"—W, C, F, 0. Flagg.f the states to assent to II.. I am inclined to think has not presented itself since the organization of the government. Persuaded that you as the representatives of a free people, will only 1)» influenced by reason and true patriotism, it is submitted to your wisdom and discretion, whether, under existing circumstances, Iho present manner of choosing electors ought, at this time, to be changed."—W, C, F,o[),n:^,i.t ,xj o^ piasuo.) j<»u ppio.) pun imiM^od ,n\\ .mj
